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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



Wang Wei's stanza concerning this house 
is most beautiful. 

"Sitting alone where the bamboo grows 
The harp sings to me its sweet tune 
Hid by the trees where no man knows 
1 am greeted with light from the moon." 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
DOORWAY 

THE doorway in the style of Sir 
Christopher Wren which is in- 
cluded in the list of recent acces- 
sions, should prove of considerable 
interest, not only to lovers of beautiful 
things, but more especially to architects; 
for no single phase of the late Renaissance 
architecture in England carries with it more 
of dignity and of stateliness. One of the 
charms of London are these doorways, 
which one finds tucked away here and there 
in curious out-of-the-way streets and dis- 
tricts, once haunts of fashion, but long since 
left behind and devoted to more humble 
uses. This example came from a house 
known as 25 Crutched Friars in a district 
close to the Tower of London, at one time 
occupied by the wealthy city merchants. 
All this neighborhood was demolished in 
1913 to make room for the new buildings of 



the Port of London Authority, who control 
the Thames shipping. At that time the fit- 
tings of these old houses were sold at auction 
and a great commotion was raised as to the 
advisability of allowing such examples of 
old woodwork to be distributed, the conten- 
tion being that they should be preserved in 
the English museums. 

With the great fire of London in 1666 
came Wren's opportunity and for fifty 
years he dominated the architectural field, 
both by the quantity and by the finished 
quality of his work establishing the na- 
tional form. This doorway cannot def- 
initely be ascribed to Wren himself, but 
its similarity to a Wren doorway in the 
South Kensington Museum, the beauty of 
proportion and line, and the delicacy of the 
carving, place it definitely in what is called 
the School of Wren. It dates in all proba- 
bility from the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. It is entirely in pine, the 
carved lead fanlight glazed with the old 
glass. The original bell-pull and lock are 
still in place; and while there is reason 
to believe that this is the original door, 
the knocker, letter plate, and handle were 
probably added at a slightly later date. 

W. M. M. 
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